OCTOBER Aeronca Low-Wing and Lambert Monocoupe Licensed on Edo Floats 


formerly 
SOUTHWESTERN AVIATION 
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NEW YORK TO 
LOS ANGELES 


2600 Miles in 14 hours, 
54 minutes, 46 seconds. 


NORMAL 
CRUISING SPEED 


Was maintained using 
only 68% of rated h. p. 


CERTIFIED 
FUEL CONSUMED 


318 Gallons Average: 
More than 8 M. P. Gal. 


As Louise Thaden and 
Blanche Noyes stepped 
out of their winning Beech- 
craft in Los Angeles they 
were besieged with ques- 
tions—and here is the gist 


of their replies: 


How do we feel? Just fine! 
Hard trip? No. We merely 
cruised our engine. How 
are we going back to New 
York? In a Beechcraft, we 
hope. That's the easy way 
to travel—and so easy 
to fly! 
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Mr. Vincent Bendix congratulating Louise Thaden {Left} 
and Blanche Noyes on their winning flight. 
The fact that entry number “62” won the 
Bendix Trophy is only part of the story. 
This flight established a new women's record 
from east to west; and it is the first time in 
history a woman won the Bendix Trophy. 
BUT the sensational angle to the story is that 
"62" is a stock model Beechcraft, without 
special racing equipment. The Beechcraft was 
held down to its normal cruising speed, and 
the two ladies stepped out in Los Angeles 
feeling as if they had made a pleasure trip 
rather than having won the most hotly con- 
tested speed and distance event in America. 
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This new bi-motor with retractable landin F wing flaps, two- 


way radio installation, and complete blin ight equipment, is to 
be delivered to Parks Air College. It will be placed on the “‘‘line” 
for the use of advanced professional flight students. Of the type 
now accepted as standard for land planes on air transport lines 
throughout the World, this bi-motor, the ““Monocoach”, gives the 
Parks professional flight student the advantage of thoroughly mod- 
ern flight equipment. 





“GO TO PARKS’ is Aviation’s 
Advice to YOU— 


You want to enter aviation. The type of training you secure 
will have an important bearing upon your career in this great 
industry that ‘in a few years has revolutionized the habits of 
the world”. It can mean all the difference between just a job 
and the glorious achievement you desire. 
You will do well to select a school which has earned the fa- 
vorable recognition of the entire industry. Then, when you 
graduate, the prestige of the school will be yours, too. Here 
are a few facts that will help you in your consideration of Parks 
Air College. 
A correspondent,* in making his application for admission to 
Parks Air College, wrote: 
“Both my friend and I contemplated attending another 
school, but, as you know, I first investigated Parks, 
and the result is, both of us are on our way there.” 
Then he added this significant statement: 
"I made a trip to Miami yesterday to talk to the Pan 
American and Eastern Airlines people, and their ad- 
vice was, ‘Go to Parks’.”’ 


ONLY PARES GRADUATES WANTED 
So many Parks graduates are found at the principal maintenance base of another major airline* that a visitor re- 
marked: ‘It looks here like a reunion of Parks graduates’’. An order, effective throughout the extensive system of 
this airline, directs that all new personnel for the maintenance division shall be selected from among Parks graduates 





if any are available. Since Parks Air College is independant, being unrelated financially to any other organiza- 
tion, such an order can result only from recognition of the superior merit of Parks training and Parks graduates. 


PARKS PROFESSIONAL FLIGHT GRADUATE 
RECEIVES COPILOT APPOINTMENT 


This wire from J. D. MacGregor, Operations Manager of 
Pan American Grace Airways, requires no comment except 
to say that Mr. MacGregor follows a rigid policy of select- 
ing only the highest type of new flight personnel: 
“YOUR WIRE JUNE SEVENTEENTH HAVE 
OPENING FOR COPILOT SUGGEST FRANK 
WHITTAKER (not his name*) COME HERE OUR 
EXPENSE IMMEDIATELY FOR INTERVIEW AND 
BE PREPARED DEPART FOR SOUTH AMERICA 
FRIDAY IF HIS APPLICATION ACCEPTED.” 


Two days later Whittaker, an executive Transport Pilot 
graduate of Parks Air College, wired: 
“SAILING FRIDAY FOR CRISTOBAL FLYING 
FROM THERE TO LIMA.” 
(This was the second Executive Transport Pilot graduate 
Mr. MacGregor secured from Parks this year for a posi- 
tion as copilot.) 


THE TRAINING DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
Instances could be multiplied showing that Parks Air 
College is recognized by both aircraft manufacturers and 
airline operators as the ‘training division of commercial 
aviation”’. 


Parks graduates are with every major airline and aircraft 
factory in the United States. They are serving as chief pilots, 
pilots, copilots, flight engineers, meterologists, in mainte- 
nance, radio, sales, field operations, and the various 
branches of production, including aircraft factory produc- 
tion manager. 


COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING IS OFFERED 
Eight-term courses, preparing for each of the fields of avia- 
tion, are offered high school graduates and college men 
who realize that more than a few wecks or a few months are 
necessary for training that will take them into the industry's 
more responsible positions. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


If you want to enter aviation, if you are genuinely in earnest 
in your desire to make a career for yourself in this new in- 
dustry, if you are willing and anxious to devote all of your 
energy to your preparation, then Parks Air College will 
welcome you. 

You are invited to send for the catalog. It gives complete 
information about facilities and courses. 

Fill in, clip and mail the coupon now. 

Your copy will be mailed you promptly. 

Winter Term, January 4. 

*Name on request 





AN AIR VIEW OF PARKS AIR COLLEGE, THE “TRAINING DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION.” 
THE ENTIRE SCHOOL PLANT IS USED EXCLUSIVELY FOR AVIATION TRAINING PURPOSES 





Fully approved as a Transport, 

Ground and Flying School and 

Mechanics’ School by the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. 


Accredited by the Illinois Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


Ask anyone in aviation about 
Parks. Then pay us a visit. Name 


SECTION 10 SF 


Send me full information about Parks Air College, 
particularly concerning courses checked at the right. 





PARKS AIR COLLEGE 








CHECK HERE 
for special information on 
the course that interests 
Age you: 





You can expect more at Parks 
Air College and still be agree- Address 


0 Executive Transport Pilots’ 
0 Aeronautical Engineering 











ably surprised when you come. 


©) Master Mechanics’ Flight 
© Executive Course 
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THE COVER: 
1936 Aeronca and Monocoupe on Edo Floats 


The definite swing toward water flying activity, particularly 
in the private owner field, has been made possible largely 
through the construction of efficient floats for all types of equip- 
ment, affording performance figures and flight characteristics 
practically commensurate with land planes. Most modern 
floats are interchangeable with conventional landing gear on 
late model aircraft and permit a wider range of utility and 
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pleasure. 
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Editorials and Comments 
Federal Aid for Airships 


= on by the realization that the United 
States must act in the matter of lighter-than-air 
craft construction and operation, else Germany 
will soon hold a virtual monopoly, J. Monroe John- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, has under 
preparation an amendment to the 1936 Maritime 
Act which he intends placing before the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

It is understood that the proposed amendments 
bear the endorsement of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and other higher-ups in the Department, the 
problem having been tackled primarily from the 
standpoint of the commercial value of large air- 
ships in modern inter-continental transportation. 

The amendment would permit the construction 
and operation of lighter-than-air craft by domestic 
companies by offering concessions similar to those 
awarded ocean ship builders and operators under 
the Maritime Act, in which Congress admits the 
higher cost of American manufactured surface ves- 
sels as well as the greater cost of operation in com- 
parison with vessels of foreign nations. First, the 
amendment would guarantee that any company 
manufacturing a commercial type airship would be 
— to pay only the same amount as in the 

vase of a foreign concern (German), with a twenty- 
year loan of twenty-five per cent advanced to the 
owner on the remainder; second, the differential in 
operation costs as compared with costs of the for- 
eign operator (German) would be met by the Gov- 
ernment. In this way, lighter-than-air craft will be 
placed upon the same basis as surface craft with 
the expressed purpose in view of giving the United 
States a chance to re-enter the field of airship de- 
velopment and operation. 

Congress has turned a deaf ear to domestic air- 
ship construction since the Macon catastrophe, espe- 


cially with the practical condemnation of Navy of- 
ficials and other higher-ups who look upon the air- 
ship as a negative quantity as far as a defense 
weapon is concerned. However, the new approach 
to the problem by the Commerce Department places 
the dirigible in the commercial air transport cate- 
gory, apparently reached through the impressive, 
successful German operations of the Graf Zep- 
pelin and the Hindenburg. 


Johnson’s announcement comes at a most aus- 
picious time; within a few short weeks final ar- 
rangements for a transatlantic air line will be an- 
nounced. Joint operation by Imperial Airways of 
England and Pan American Airways will effect the 
American company flying one trip to every trip 
flown by the English concern as well as guarantee 
the use of our domestic flying boats over the route. 
The same arrangement is hoped for in the case of 
the transatlantic dirigible service, with American 
operators joining the foreign operating concern on 
a similar basis. 

Since it would take at least two years for the 
construction of a ship comparable to the Hinden- 
burg, Congress should realize the necessity of tak- 
ing immediate action. Germany already has other 
ships in the construction stage and further delay 
will annihilate the United States definitely from 
the lighter-than-air field. 

We are prone to admit the failure of the Navy 
to successfully operate their craft. Yet the com- 
mercial advantages of airships, so admirably dem- 
onstrated by the German operations, have never 
been given consideration by the United States. If 
we intend to maintain our position in the field of 
international aviation, surely we must not permit 
this last opportunity to go by the board. The job 
simply cannot be done without Federal aid. 


Much Ado About Nothing 


HE RECENT explosion in the press, which con- 

cerned a deal back in 1934 between Anthony 
Fokker and President Roosevelt’s second son to sell 
American airplanes to Russia, doesn’t help much 
towards obliterating the hyper-sensitive relation- 
ship between the Federal Government and _ the 
American aviation industry. Neither does the vil- 
lification of a star salesman and the presumptive 
expose of an ordinary business transaction contrib- 
ute to the good health of our export trade. Fokker, 
who has prove -d himself an able salesman of Amer- 
ican equipment abroad, cleared up most of the 
smoke in no uncertain terms when he stated that 
the deal had been misinterpreted for purposes of 
political propaganda. 


The transaction between Fokker and _ Elliott 
Roosevelt never materialized. However, if a Pres- 
ident’s son has entrees abroad that would assist in 
selling more American airplanes, all power to him. 
It’s to be regretted that young Roosevelt was a 
greenhorn at the business and failed to close any 
sales to the Russians. Our manufacturers could 
have used some foreign orders back in 1934. 

But the main regret is that Anthony Fokker has 
been injured and our commercial aircraft export 
trade has been given a lot of adverse publicity at 
a time when every effort should be made to stim- 
ulate and encourage it. Congress has enough pe- 
culiar ideas about the export of American made 
airplanes. 





PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER 


The crusade against ice formation continues with im- 
proved devices for de-icing propeller hubs and blades 
and the leading edges of wings and tail surfaces. 


by Walter A. Hamilton 


Chief of Maintenance, TWA, Inc. 


A’ OMPLETE installation of de-icer equipment is be- 
ing made on all skyliners of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inec.. 
operations. In so doing, this company is repeating its act 
of last year at which time TWA established a precedent 
in the air transport industry by being the only airline in 


operation last winter with all of its transports equipped 


in preparation for the coming winter's 


with complete de-icing apparatus. 

As each of the company’s transports arrives at the 
Kansas City maintenance base for the routine TWA in- 
spection and servicing due in accordance with the number 
of operating hours, the de-icing equipment is installed 
and tested before the planes are released to resume 
service, 

The varied number of de-icing devices installed by this 
company on its transports represents the most complete 
de-icing equipment used by any airline in the country. 
An amount aproximating $65,000 is represented by the 
complete stock of de-icers owned by this company and 
which is installed on its transports at the beginning of 
each winter season. The installation of a complete set of 
de-icers on each skyliner means the adding of nearly 
$2,000 in equipment to the plane. 

At the end of last winter's operations and following 
the first winter in which any airline has ever used so 
complete a de-icing installation, TWA removed the ap- 
paratus from its fleet of skyliners and stored the units 
until time for re-installation in the fall. 

Each unit was removed from the plane, inspected care- 
fully, and served before being stored away for the 
summer months. With the presence of fall and the com- 
iag of winter flying conditions, TWA has taken out its 
de-icer equipment and started the re-installation. New 
rubber overshoes to be installed on the leading edge of the 


8&5 foot wings of the skyliners were ordered to replace the 
ones used last season. With exception of this one unit 
replacement, all of the apparatus which was removed 
from the transports this spring is being replaced again 


this fall. 


The policy of equipping all TWA skyliners with com- 
plete de-icer installation this year and each year hereafter 
was decided upon by the company’s officials following 
the excellent results and performance record resulting 
from the use of this equipment last winter. 


The use of de-icer equipment on our planes in the 
winter months is by no means a gesture towards over- 
coming or combating icing conditions. Such equipment is 
installed rather as a protective measure in the event icing 
conditions are encountered in flight. Known or anti- 
cipated icing conditions are not challenged in any degree 
and are avoided in every instance. 


In spite of the precaution taken, there are instances 
when pilots encounter a mild icing condition in flight. 
On such occasions, TWA pilots flying with de-icing 
equipment last winter reported the effectiveness of the 
apparatus in warding off any excessive accumulation of 
ice. What small amount that did adhere to the plane’s 
surface was broken up and destroyed before the amount 
had an opportunity to form a base for increased growth 
of ice on the plane. Such plane units as the propellers 
for which de-icers had not been developed until last year, 
repelled the adhesion of ice and functioned smoothly 
without ice interference because of the de-icing units at- 
tached. 


On the propellers of each skyliner, a spinner and oil 
slinger ring were installed. The spinner, of dural construc- 
tion and having a back frame of steel, 

is covered with a rubber coating. The 

unit is balanced perfectly and weighs 8 

pounds complete. When installed, the 

spinner forms a protective front to the 

adjustable apparatus of the controllable 

pitch propellers and prevents the ac- 

cumulation of ice on the hub section of 

the propeller. Before planes depart in 

winter weather, each spinner is painted 

over with a castor oil solution which 

adheres to the rubber covering of the 

spinner and repels any tendency of ice 

accumulation on this part of the plane. 


On the rear of the propeller is in- 
stalled an oil slinger ring which, through 
a unique process, protects the propeller 


Rubber “overshoes” are manufactured to the spe- 
cifications of the wing upon which they are to be 
installed. The rubber shoe is stretched over the 
leading edge and fastened to the wing on the up- 
per and lower sides by a close row of small bolts. 
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Close-up view of the propeller hub assembly showing the installation 

of the spinner and the oil slinger ring. The spinner is painted with 

castor oil before flight. The oil slinger ring has an outlet in the form 

of a tube which is seen leading to the front side of the prop blade. 

There are three of these tubes, one serving each blade, leading from 
the grooved ring. 


and breaking action resulted to the satisfaction of the 
group. 

Installed on the 85 foot wings of TWA skyliners, the 
blades by keeping them free of ice formation. The ring is 
grooved into which flows a supply of glycerine solution. 
While the propellers are turning, a centrifugal force 
sends the glycerine solution around the ring and out of 
the openings provided. These openings, which accept the 
flow of the solution, are in the form of a small tube at 
each blade of the propeller. The small tube reaches 
around the hub and points out toward the propeller tip 
on the front side of the blade. When the propeller is in 
motion the glycerine solution flows from the groove, out 
through the tubes and spreads over the front surface of 
the propeller blades. So successful was 
the performance of this de-icing unit on 
the propellers of TWA skyliners last 
winter that it is being re-installed again 
this season. It is believed, from inquiries 
received, that a general adoption of this 
unit will be made by other airlines this 
winter. 


NOTHER precautionary device is 

the pull cord attached to the radio 
antenna leading from the top of the 
fuselage to the vertical fin. Made of 
shock cord, the pull handle reaches into 
the cabin where it can be operated by 
one of the pilots. It is fastened to the 
antenna at a point near where the in- 
sulator is located on the top of the 


When installed, the wing de-icer is a neat, close 

fitting unit. The inflating and deflating causes a 

violent breaking action of any ice that adheres to 

the leading edge. With the destruction of the ad- 

hesion source, ice isn’t so apt to accumulate over 
the balance of the surface. 
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fuselage. When pulled and released, this device shakes 
any accumulated ice free from the insulators and the 
antenna wire. 

Most commonly known of the de-icing devices is the 
rubber overshoe which is attached to the leading edge of 
the wing. This unit appears to be a rubber coating along 
the entering edge, but in action is one of the most violent 
ice destroyers on planes. Its performance on wings is 
the result of years of intensive research and experimental 
work dating back to 1928 when a group of scientists first 
attacked the problem of developing plane de-icers. 

This first crusade against ice on planes included Dr. 
William C. Geer, a research chemist; Dr. Merritt Scott 
of Union College at Schenectady; Wesley L. Smith, then 
with the National Air Transport research department; 
and members of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 
Their experiments were conducted in a wind tunnel 
around which had been established an ideal icing condi- 
tion. Cornell University loaned its physics laboratory 
to the group which immediately set to work building the 
refrigeration system. 

With no precedent in the matter of materials or prin- 
ciple from which to start the group began by watching 
through windows to the wind tunnel, the effect of the 
icing condition on wing surfaces placed in the air stream. 
Ice was found to adhere first to the leading edge then 
as the accumulation increased, the ice spread back over 
the wing’s surface. It was obvious that the source of 
accumulation would be the goal. If the first point of ad- 
hesion could be controlled then it was logical that ice 
would not be able to attach itself under ordinary circum- 
stances to the balance of the surface. Rubber was tried 
in many forms and ways. Rubber merely delayed the 
adhesion but did not prevent eventual icing. 

An action of some sort was decided necessary to break 
the ice coating. Tubes were placed under the rubber 
coating and attached to apparatus which caused the tubes 
to inflate and deflate. The action was good but the rubber 
coating took on a position tangent to the tubes when 
inflated, which did not provide sufficient creasing action. 
Experiments continued while the group energetically con- 
fronted each obstacle in its order. The ultimate result 
was a rubber overshoe with three tubes built right into 
the rubber covering. In this manner a violent creasing 
(Continued on Page 17) 

























BEECHCRAFT 
BELLY LANDINGS 


The practicability of intentional landing with gear retracted 
proves a new safety factor for modern flying equipment. 


Bill Ong. coming in for a belly landing which was one of the daily features at the National Air Races. Sponsored by Walter Beech, president 
the concern bearing his name, the demonstration purposed to prove the practicability of landings with wheels retracted. 


DAILY spectacular feature at the National Air Races 

this year was the belly landing performance of a 
stock model Beechcraft piloted by Bill Ong, sales repre- 
sentative for the Beech concern. As a display it was as 
striking as it was unusual and marked the first time in 
history when the safety possibilities of intentional belly 
landings were staged publicly or otherwise. All who wit- 
nessed the performance will vouch that it was a complete 
success and that it aroused a great deal of interest among 
the thousands attending the race classic this year. 


To prove that landings could be executed quickly and 
easily, a time limit of five minutes was the maximum 
allowed for the ship to take off, climb to 2,000 feet, and 
then execute a dead stick landing with the under-carriage 
folded. In every one of the landings made during the 
four days of the races, the ship skidded to a stop in not 
over four and one-half minutes elapsed time. 


From every standpoint the performance was gratifying. 
The airplane maneuvered well for the landing approaches 
and did not come in excessively fast even though the 
landing gear was not exposed and the flaps were not 
being used. Despite the very windy and gusty conditions 
during the second and last days of the races the ship did 
not roll or veer when flown closely to the ground and 
there was no tendency to ground loop or nose over when 
the contact was made. The average ground run was 170 
feet on the hard airport surface and with the smooth 
bottomed skids. At the end of the ground run the plane 
would raise the tail every slightly due to the high fric- 
tion coefficient at the low speed. 


Technical preparations for the display were very lim- 
ited and required only a short time. Short steel skids 
were constructed which extended from the front to the 
rear landing gear strut locations and were fitted just out- 
board of the landing gear fittings. When mounted the 
skids held the fuselage only about nine inches off the 


ground.. The skids were mounted solely for the purpose 
of protecting the underside of the fuselage from being 
scratched in the repeated’landings since the ship has 
been successfully landed on the belly in the past with 
no serious damage. 


To facilitate getting the propeller into a near hori- 
zontal position quickly a ten inch brake drum was at- 
tached on the rear hub plate of the wooden propeller 
used and a hydraulic brake unit mounted on the drum. 
The lever ordinarily used to actuate the spoiler flaps on 
the wing was disengaged from the flaps and used to 
operate the brake unit by a connecting rod running to the 
master cylinder. In practice it was proven that by use 
of the direct type electric starter that the propeller could 
be kicked into the proper position readily without use of 
the brake and that when the flying speed was held below 
100 miles per hour there would be no rotation. However, 
the brake did enable the pilot to maneuver more effec- 
tively and quickly during the air race demonstrations. 

The maneuvering procedure as practiced by Ong was 
to cut the gun and stall immediately after reaching the 
proper altitude. Simultaneously the brake was applied 
until the engine was brought to a stop. As soon as the 
pilot noted the position of the propeller he released the 
brake slightly and applied the starter just enough to 
bring the propeller into proper position at which time 
the brake lever was pulled into the locked position. Land- 
ing the airplane is not in any way more difficult than a 
normal three point maneuver with the gear down. The 
airplane is merely leveled off somewhat closer to the 
ground than ordinarily and held in an attitude as for a 
two wheel landing. Contact is made gently even though 
the ship be leveled off three or four feet off the ground 
and control in all maneuvers is remarkably good. Despite 
the fact that the field at Los Angeles was covered in 
part with gravel and grass the lower surface of the wings 
and fuselage suffered no damage. 
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Rear and front view of the Beechcraft after landing “wheels up.” Note the truck to the extreme right which is used to hoist the plane up in order 
to lower the landing gear and permit taxiing. 


EWMAN WADLOW, Beech test pilot, made a pre- 

liminary test landing on skids a week previous to 
the ships being shown in the West. After making a 
splendid landing on his first attempt he reported that 
not only was control phenomenally good near the ground 
but that the airplane tended to automatically right itself 
against rolling tendencies. He found that the stationary 
propeller has such a large drag that it offset the decrease 
in resistance of the folded gear and that it was no great 
problem to decellerate the ship for a slow landing. 
Slower-than-normal landings he discovered could be exe- 
cuted because of the greater lift and control of the air- 
plane when flown in close proximity to the ground. 

The explanation for a great deal of this is the phe- 
nomena of ground effect. When a wing is moving close 
to the ground and the downwash assumes a much smaller 
angle and there is less tip loss. This results in all around 
better efficiency and consequent better control char- 
acteristics. 

All this leads up to the fact that modern demands for 
higher speeds has produced retractable landing gear, 
which boasts in turn, a valuable safety feature. Forced 
landings are almost a thing of the past with today’s ex- 
cellent equipment, but occasionally we still read of craft 
having to come down, and oftentimes over rough country. 
A pilot in distress has little time to pick the most suitable 
landing field and if he has retractable landing gear the 
occasion might demand a belly landing for greater safety. 


Although strictly a matter of personal choice and with 
no feud between the protaganists of fixed gear and those 
who prefer retractable gear, he who flies with retractable 
gear should understand that his plane may be safely 
brought down with gear up to better cope with certain 
emergencies that might arise. Herein lies the value of 
the Beech demonstration. 

With a folded gear, the very low center of gravity 
combined with the long surface of the under-side of the 
fuselage greatly decreases the possibility of nosing over. 
Actual landings made on the belly of the biplane indi- 
cate that a ground run of only seventy-five feet is re- 
quired to bring the ship to a stop, enabling the ship to 
land in extremely close quarters. After negotiating the 
landing, the ship may be jacked up, the landing gear 
lowered, and the airplane taxied to a larger space where 
a take-off could be made. In fact, such a circumstance 
was experienced recently by a Beechcraft owner with 
entirely happy results. 

Just as the value of a short landing run and resistance 
to nosing over would play an important part when mak- 
ing forced landings in tight spots as would occur in 
mountainous country, so would a land plane forced to 
land on water slip in easily as if on floats, with no 
under appendage to cause nosing over. Should the pilot 
be fortunate enough to land near shore in this instance 
of a forced landing on water, the chances are he would 
save his plane. 





Cases are on record where float-equipped planes have had to make fo rced landings on terra firma with happy results. The principle is the 
same as in the case of belly-landings. 
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CUB CONVOY 


Final plans for a novel mass flight of Taylor “Cubs” to the 
Miami Races divulge many good times and little expense. 


By dim §rdman 


HE Blevins Aircraft Corporation of Candler Field. 

Atlanta, is sponsoring what is expec ted to be the larg- 
est mass flight of one type of American civil aircraft ever 
attempted in the United States. The object of the “Con- 
voy” is to bring as many “Cub” owners together as pos- 
sible in conjunction with attendance of the Miami All 
American Air Maneuvers to be held in the Florida air 
capital December 10th, 11th and 12th. 

We plan to leave Atlanta. the point of origin, early in 
the morning of December 8th, stopping at Cordele for 
gas, at Lake City for gas and lunch, at Orlando for the 
night. at either Vero Beas h or l ort Pierce for lune h on 
the 9th, with intentions of arriving at the Miami Munic- 
ipal Airport early in the afternoon. 

Any person having a minimum of twenty-five hours 
solo flying time who owns or desires to rent a “Cub” will 
he eligible to accompany the Convoy. It will not be com- 
pulsory for entrants to join the group in Atlanta; they 
may join us at the most logical point nearest their home 
base. However, it is suggested that as many as possible 
join the planes by the time we arrive in Orlando for 
the night stop. 

The generosity of several concerns will make it pos 
sible for the lean pocket books to make the trip. The 
faylor Aircraft Company will pay the hotel room a 
commodations for every pilot on the cruise, i. e., for the 
nights of December 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th. Pure Oil 
Company has offered to supply the oil for each ship. To 
those who originate with the Convoy in Atlanta, a com- 
ple te change of oil will be oiven, Any oil needed along 
the route will also be supplied. 

The Contest Committee of the Miami Races have agreed 
to back a race for C licensed planes, with the limit set 
at 40 horsepower. The amount of the prize money in this 
race has not yet been announced but the details will be 
published in a later issue of SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 

Ihe Pure Oil Company has donated a large silvet 
trophy and one hundred dollars for prizes in a competi- 
tive event in which only “Cubs” will be allowed to par- 
ticipate. Major Young of the Pure Oil Company will 
announce the type of event at a later date. It might be 
on a cruising basis en route from Orlando to Miami. an 


efficiency cruise from Orlando to Vero Beach, a spot 
landing contest, or possibly in conjunction with the race 
competition during the show on December 10th. Disposi- 
tion of the money is as follows: first prize, silver trophy 
and fifty dollars; second price, twenty-five dollars; third 
prize, fifteen dollars; and fourth prize, ten dollars. 


On Sunday, December 13th, a Handicap Race from 
Miami to Havana will take place. It is understood that a 
first prize will be at least five hundred dollars and a large 
trophy. We are told that everyone in this event will 
receive a prize of some sort. We question the feasibility 
of taking a “Cub” across the water stretch from Key 
West to Havana, but we mention this event as an addi- 
tional item of interest, since entrants are to use their own 
discretion. 

Although we expect a large turnout of “Cub” owners 
from the southeastern states, we cordially invite owners 
from all over the country to join us. We want to have 
at least twenty-five “Cubs” on the cruise. With all the 
various planned entertainments and incentives to make 
the flight to Miami, there should be little difficulty in 
assembling that many planes. 

Mr. O. K. Holmes of Lake City has tentatively prom- 
ised the pilots of that city would have members of the 
Convoy as their guests for luncheon on the 8th. Our 
good friend and aviation enthusiast, Ed Nilson, who is 
aviation director for the city of Orlando, has invited us 
to be the guests of the Chamber of Commerce for dinner 
on the night of the 8th, and possibly a dance. We also 
have invitations from Lakeland, from Dave Putnam of 
Fort Pierce and from an able “Cub” dealer, Dick Lemon, 
of West Palm Beach. 

Preparations are being made for special and surprise 
entertainment in Miami but we are not at this time al- 
lowed to divulge the details. We are satisfied that all 
who accompany the Convoy will have a good time and 
an interesting trip and we believe that there will be no 
more economical way of taking in the Miami Races. 

Entry blanks for the Convoy are available to all in- 
terested parties by writing the author in care of Blevins 
\ircraft Corporation, Atlanta, Georgia. 

















THE FLIGHT OF THE BUECKEBERG 


A non-stop flight of 3625 miles from Dessau to Bathurst projects 
a new German development into international prominence. 


By (.L. Sloan 





Left: Flight photo of the “Bueckeberg,”’ which negotiated the 3625 miles non-stop in 20 hours with enough fuel left for 7.8 additional hours. Right: Par- 
tially covered wing showing details of construction. Smooth metal skin is utilized instead of the corrugated metal covering of former Junkers’ models. 


N August 22-23 a non-stop flight from Dessau, Ger- 
O many, to Bathurst, Africa, was completed by the 
Junkers Ju 86 low-wing monoplane “Bueckeberg,” owned 
by Deutsche Lufthansa, and equipped with two Junkers 
Jumo 205 heavy oil engines. The flight added new laurels 
to recent German accomplishments which include her 
two trans-atlantic crossings with flying boats and the 
many successful flights of the Diesel powered airship 
“Hindenburg.” 


Although there was no intention of breaking any rec- 
ords with the “Bueckeberg,” the flight significantly draws 
international attention to Germany's application of heavy 
oil engines to heavier-than-air craft as well as to lighter- 
than-air equipment. The Junkers Ju 86 is in regular ait 
service on the Deutsche Lufhansa lines and a considerable 
number of them already have been placed in service with 
Jumo 205 engines. 

The main structural features of the Ju 86 include the 
use of smooth metal skin instead of the former corru- 
gated metal covering; the undercarriage is retractable; 





Left: Interior view showing fuselage construction of the Junkers Ju 86. 

The fuselage is integral with the wing center section. Right: View 

showing lower portion of engine nacelle, retractable landing gear and 
the fuel tank installation with inspection plates removed. 
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and the wing, into which the undercarriage retracts, con- 
sists of three parts, the center section and the two wing 
sections in which are the engine nacelles. The ailerons 
are designed on the double-wing principle. In addition 
to ample luggage space in the nose and aft, the cabin 
offers roomy accommodation for 10 passengers. A sep- 
arate compartment between the cockpit and cabin is 
specially provided for radio and wireless equipment. 


The Jumo 205 type engine is a two-stroke, opposed- 
piston engine of 600 B. H. P., weighing 1144 pounds, and 
operates on the Diesel principle without carburetor or 
ignition appliances. The high compression ratio permits 
any particular power development with a minimum con- 
sumption of fuel. These engines are the only Diesel en- 
gines in the world now in regular air service. 


The “Bueckeberg” took off from Dessau on the night 
of August 22nd and made the landing at Bathurst exactly 
20 hours later, with a cruising speed for the 3652 miles 
of 181.25 m.p.h. and a mean speed of 168.25 m.p.h., 
allowing for the wind average of 12.5 m.p.h. 


The aircraft weighed 21,560 pounds at take off. It 
carried 979 gallons of gas oil fuel with the relative 
amount of lubricating oil, also a complete wireless in- 
stallation and a crew of three. Junkers-Hamilton two- 
position variable pitch propellers were used, with 10° 
pitch adjustment. For the heavily-laden take-off, the pro- 
pellers were set to 16° pitch, so that for cruising the 
adjustment capacity was limited to only 26°. Take-off 
time was 23 seconds and the take-off run 490 yards. 

The course was set for Stuttgart. Basle, Geneva and the 
southern part of France. During the night, over Switzer- 
land, heavy electrical storms were encountered which had 
little effect on the actual flight, but interfered consider- 
ably with wireless communication. The Alps were crossed 
at 7200 feet above solid overcast. The route continued 
over Barcelona and Valencia and over 160 miles of sea 
to the African coast. Over Spanish Morocco the crew 
checked the satisfactory operation of engines and fuel 

(Continued on Page 26) 





SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


ARKS AIR COLLEGE enrollment for the Fall term 
is 260. which is a marked increase over the cor- 
responding term of 1955. There are 99 new enrollments, 
93 of which are for major courses requiring 96 weeks 


for ¢ ompletion. 


The enrollment by schools is as follows: Professional 
Flight and Executive, 34; Aviation Operations and Exec- 
utive, 15; Master Mechanics’ Flight, 104, and Aeronau- 
tical Engineering, 89. Seven men are taking post-grad- 


uate work. 


Four new members have been added to the Parks fac- 
ulty, making a total of 33 or a ratio of one instructor 
for every eight students. The new members are Charles 
J. Schwarz, M. S.. associate professor of radio; William 
Richardson, B. S., assistant in engineering; Paul F. Kris- 
tan, B. S.. instructor in woodworking, and Clifford H. 
Karvinet, B. S., instructor-at-large in the Mechanics 
School. 


lwo planes will be added to the flight training line of 
Parks, making a total of 12. The new purchases include 
a Kinner Sportser for use in primary flight training and 
a new bi-motor Monocoach for advanced flight training. 


HE ROBERTSON AVIATION SCHOOL, Lambert 

Field, has inaugurated a night school in mechanics 
and 25 students are enrolled. In the day flight school 
11 are registered and in the mechanics course 10 men. 

F. H. Robertson, president of the Robertson Airplane 
Service Co., left in the second week of October for Tue- 
son, Arizona, where he will again spend some time in 
the interest of his health. He returned to St. Louis in 
the Spring from Arizona much improved in health. 


XPANDING all facilities of the ground school de- 

partment at the Ryan School of Aeronautics in ordet 
to accommodate the rapid increase in student enrollments, 
T. Claude Ryan, president, has announced the following 
changes and additions to the school’s instruction per- 
sonnel; Walter Balch, chief ground school instructor, 
Virgil McKinley, airplane instructor, and Martin Weid- 
inger, assistant engine instructor. These men have been 
selected for these important posts as a result of their ex- 
tensive cumulative background of commercial and mili 
tary aeronautical experience. 


Carl Nesbitt, San Diego, has been placed in charge of 
night maintenance. Day and night crews of licensed 
mechanics are kept on duty in the large Ryan hangar at 
Lindbergh Field for the servicing of school and company 
planes as well as the immediate servicing of the many 
transient planes that are constantly arriving and depart- 
ing from San Diego’s municipal airport. 


For the second time in the past two months, the Ryan 
School has had to say “no men available” in reply to 
requests from the aircraft industry for trained men. One 
recent request directed to the school for at least 70 of its 
graduates revealed the fact that not a single recommend- 
ed graduate of a Ryan course which included Master 
Mechanics training, was unemployed. 


M. P. Hanscom, Department of Commerce Inspector 
at Lindbergh Field, San Diego, has recently issued Pri- 
vate Licenses to the following students who are in train- 
ing at the Rya School of Aeronautics: Ted Bair, Bloom- 
fields Hills, Michigan; James D. Storie, Oshawa, Canada; 
Maurice L. Berger, Manila, P. 1.; William Hayes, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Curtis Bruerton, Needham, Massachusetts; 
Hollis Wilcox, Santa Ana, California; George Dickson, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Edmund Kelly, La Jolla, Calli- 
fornia; Ed Klatt, Cochocton, New York; Dick Owens, Los 
Angeles, California; Harvey Spangler, Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania; and Carl Nesbitt, San Diego, California. 


N OCTOBER 4, the General Extension Division of 

the University of Florida, in co-operation with the 
Aviation Division of the State Road Department and the 
Education Division of the Florida Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, opened a school in aeronautics at Camp 
Roosevelt, Florida. 


The course is for three months and arranged in such 
a manner that students may enroll for a two weeks’ pe- 
riod, specializing in such subjects as meteorology, navi- 
gation, aircraft welding, aerial photography, etc. 

pon completion of the present three months’ course, 


a second course for three months will be opened on 
January 4. 


The school is open to residents of any state. Further 
information may be had by writing Major A. B. McMul- 
len, State Road Department, Tallahassee, or the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Florida. 


Left: The Dawn Patrol photographed prior to the regular daily flight schedule at the Spartan School hangar in Tulsa. In the left foreground may 
be seen the new Spartan low-wing executive transport which has been added to the School’s equipment. 


Right: Jim McKean and his instructor, Paul Wilcox (with helmet on) at the Ryan School of Aeronautics Ramp in San Diego. McKean recently en. 
rolled in a new combination course in which he receives both the Transport course and a new Ryan S-T Monoplane. 
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THREE-WAY DRIVE FOR 
WHIRLWINDS 


A new Wright Aeronautical Corporation development per- 
mits the use of the constant speed governor for Whirlwind 
use heretofore available only on highest powered Cyclones. 


O' increasing importance today is the use of the con- 
stant speed propeller which, holding the engine to 
its most efficient speed, reacts to power changes, climbs, 
or glides, by varying its pitch. 

Available heretofore only on the highest powered 
Cyclones, where the governor mechanism is mounted on 
a specially designed nose section, the Hamilton Standard 
constant speed propeller has now been applied to the 
Whirlwind by the designing of a new accessory drive 
for the rear of the engine. It can be used on all seven 
and nine-cylinder Whirlwind models regularly equipped 
with the two-position, hydro-control mechanism. 

The new accessory drive, attached below the right 
magneto at the fuel pump drive location, is a three out- 
let box using beveled gears. It affords a drive for the 
constant speed propeller governor, a fuel pump or the 
constant speed governor or both may be omitted if those 
accessories are not desired. It can be installed on seven- 
cylinder Whirlwinds already in service by means of the 
usual mounting studs. The nine-cylinder Whirlwind en- 
gines will require the addition of one stud for which 
provision has been made. 

The constant speed propeller governor consists of an 
oil pressure pump and a centrifugally governed device 
for regulating oil flow. It is mounted on the drive by 
means of an adapter, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Two oil lines are fitted to this adapter: one 


from the engine oil supply to the adapter, the other from 
the adapter to the nose section, where it enters a special 
fitting which replaces the hydro-control lever. 

Oil is taken from the engine to the governor pump, 
from which it is delivered to the propeller mechanism 
under approximately 200 pounds pressure. There its 
function is to turn the blades into low pitch. The flow 


of this oil, however, is controlled by the other unit of 
the governor, the centrifugally operated valve. By means 
of a special adaptation of the familiar centrifugal gov- 
ernor principle, this valve directs the oil to the pro- 
peller mechanism only when the engine slows down be- 
low the r. p. m. for which the governor is set. The pro- 
peller then goes into lower pitch and the engine can re- 
turn to its proper speed. If the engine speed is correct, 
the valve remains completely closed, cutting off all oil 
flow to or from the propeller mechanism. If, however, 
the engine speed increases, the valve moves in the other 
direction, allowing oil to return from the propeller, and 
permitting the centrifugally actuated weights on the pro- 
peller blades to turn the blades into higher pitch, thus 
slowing down the engine to the proper speed. The gov- 
ernor can be regulated from the cockpit for any desired 
r. p. m. 


Oil lines for the seven-cylinder Whirlwind are both of 
the flexible Breeze type. On nine-cylinder Whirlwinds, 
however, because of the smaller space between the cyl- 
inders, a small diameter rigid steel oil line is used from 
the governor pump to the nose section. In other respects 
the installations are similar. 


To both the private flier and the airline operator the 
constant speed propeller presents numerous advantages. 
Take-off distance is lessened, since the engine can turn up 
its best speed at the start as well as the finish of the run. 
It prevents over-speeding in cruising descents. It sim- 
plifies the synchronization of engines in multi-engined 
planes during turns, etc., and improves single engine per- 
formance by avoiding the necessity of a compromise in 
propeller setting between best take-off and cruising 
positions. 





Left: The Constant Speed Propeller Governor installation on a Whirlwind 350. The right hand outlet of the three-way drive, which is located below the 

right hand magneto, takes a Hamilton Standard governor pump and regulator; the left hand outlet, a vacuum pump and the lower outlet, a fuel pump. 

Right: The flexible oil line from the constant speed propeller governor to the nose section will fit comfortably beneath a nose exhaust collector ring. 
A small diameter rigid steel line is used on nine cylinder Whirlwinds. 
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SLEEPING ALOFT 





An intimate account of the conception and development of the first 
sleeper plane by the man who fathered the idea and sold an airline 
a half-million dollars’ worth prior to construction of the first model. 


ITH the inauguration of lux- 

urious Douglas sleper trans- 
ports over American Airlines’ 
southern transcontinental route 
last month, comes many happy 
thoughts and reminiscences of the 
original, sturdy Curtiss-Wright 
Condor sleeper and its develop- 
ment which gave America the dis- 
tinction of first affording air trav- 
ellers the comforts and conven- 
iences of home while flying at 
night. The daily press throughout 
the southern territory now served 
by the first transcontinental sleep- 
er service unanimously has praised 
the new Douglas equipment as an- 
other milestone in the rapid prog- 
ress of scheduled air transport. 
The silvery fleet of Douglas DST 
flagships, which sleep fourteen pas- 
sengers at night, will replace the 


these all metal super-planes. 


The motive that first prompted the sleeper experiment 
on the part of Curtiss-Wright and American Airlines was 
the simple observation that people sleep in every other 
form of organized transportation: boats, trains, buses 


so why not airplanes! 


Even before this belief dawned upon us, we all had 


watched the contortions of airline passengers sleeping in 
strained positions of utmost discomfort in seats on the 
day planes plying the airways at night. Business men 
flying across the continent at night to take advantage of 
every working day often arrived at their destination as 
tired and worn as if they had been travelling seven hun- 
























By Ralph S.Damon 


Vice-President, American Airlines, Inc. 





Ralph S. Damon 
Ps , > ’ . A former vice-president of Curtiss-Wright who once sold 
faithful Condor forerunners of American Airlines the idea of the sleeper plane, now 


holds down a vice-presidency in the transport concern. 


dred miles non-stop in an automo- 
bile. 


At the time all of these thoughts 
and observations crystallized into 
definite action, the Curtiss-Wright 
Condor was the most suitable of 
the then available passenger trans- 
ports for the experiments, and, 
with the will to do and the where- 
with-all to do with, I was lucky 
enough to be in a strategic posi- 
tion to push an advantage. 


With a full scale mock-up, the 
details of which had been care- 
fully and thoughtfully worked out 
in the Curtiss-Wright Airplane 
Company factory at St. Louis, and 
with a complete descriptive model 
under my arm, I flew to California. 
With the assistance of C. R. Smith, 
who enthusiastically pushed the 
idea from the start, I caught Mr. 
Cord one morning at the breakfast 
table. His imagination immediately caught fire and with 
the added, encouraging support of Mr. Manning, who was 
at that time president of the air line, I flew back to St. 
Louis the next day with an order for one-half million 
dollars’ worth of sleeper planes. 

I knew that the first sleeper plane just couldn’t be a 
flop, else a good idea would suffer a very serious set- 
back. With the firm conviction that nothing would do but 
the best of everything available at that time in design, 
materials and workmanship, I had our mock-up improved 
and strengthened to the point where people could actually 
sleep in it. 

With my indulgent wife and I as the first guinea pigs 
and many of our engineers 
along with some local acquain- 
tances as willing subjects, a 
number of us went over to the 
factory every night, undressed 
in the berths, put our baggage, 
clothing, overcoats and what 
have you in the respective con- 
tainers and read ourselves to 
sleep by the reading lights, just 
as if we were on a long journey 
across the continent in a sleep- 
ing car. 


In the Days of the Tin Goose 
Perhaps it wasn’t the sleeping figure 
of immortal Will Rogers (above) that 
inspired Ralph Damon to build the first 
“Sleeper Plane,” but the pose is char- 
acteristic of the old days when the 
tired passenger attempted to get a few 

hours rest. 
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We would have the factory night watchman wake us 
up in the morning so that we could get dressed before the 
factory men arrived for work. We even shaved in the 
mock-up to simulate actual conditions aboard our brain- 
child. You'd be surprised how many bugs we found in 
what we originally thought was pretty good. For in- 
stance, it developed that the gentleman in the upper 
berth could peek at the lady in the lower and vice versa. 
So the original arrangement had to be all changed around 
and modified to prevent such a lack of modesty. 

It also came to light by living in the mock-up on the 
factory floor that ventilation on the ground would be one 
of our serious problems. The exact position of our read- 
ing lights was adjusted many times and the adaption of 
seat belts had to be completely re-worked for the con- 
venience of reclining passengers. Clothes hooks had to 
be added as well as a myriad of other knick-knacks, the 
need of which soon became apparent after our literal 
experience at “hangar flying.” 

And, after seemingly endless days and nights of un- 
ceasing effort, with the first unit completed, we wondered 
how the idea would go with the air traveller. It’s all his- 


























An Article or Two and Then to Bed 
Considerable thought is given the mod- 
ern transport to attract the feminine 
trade. Travel figures show a consistent 
increase in number of women passen- 
gers, and the utmost in comfort is a 

prerequisite to this business. 


In the 14-berth Pullman-Style Flagship 
there are six semi-private sections with 
extra - wide, deeply - cushioned lounge 
seats, and a private Drawing Room, a 
practical luxury installed for transcon- 
tinental passengers who desire utmost 
privacy. Located forward, it contains a 
completely enclosed two-berth section 
with private lavatory. A four-room 
dressing and lavatory section is also 
provided and is located at the rear of 
the plane, offering separate facilities 
for men and women. 
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Successor to the Condor 


The luxurious appointments, which in- 
clude every known comfort for relaxa- 
tion and sleep, characterize the Douglas 
Sleeper Transport as the outstanding 
transport plane of 1936. The berths are 
six and one-half feet long and as wide 
as a twin bed! 


tory now and we can look back 
in retrospect with a great deal 
of satisfaction and point to the 
enthusiastic support of some 
35,000 American Airlines pa- 
trons who have used the service 
and who have discovered that 
sleeping aloft is just as con- 
ventional and satisfactory and 
comfortable as being at home 
in the old feather bed. 

I am sure that the ultimate 
success of the original Condor sleeper service was due 
to the attention to detail, which has characterized our 
domestic aircraft development and led to the undreamed- 
of acceptance by American air travellers. A new era, a 
new milestone in scheduled air transport is indeed here 
with the advent of the luxurious, long-range DST Flag- 
ships for the first transcontinental sleeper service in the 
United States. 


This new era in comfort for air travelers is now ex- 
tended to trans-oceanic flying equipment so nobly at 
work in spanning the over-water distances between con- 
tinents. Already, Pan American Airways has initiated 
scheduled passenger flights across the Pacific with sim- 
ilar services across the Atlantic promised next year. Like- 
wise the huge four-engined transport now in the engi- 
neering stage, being developed by U. S. airlines for do- 
mestic service, will follow along later in 1937—another 
link in the chain of luxurious flying equipment. Sleep- 
ing accommodations are incorporated into all these late 
designs; and it is indeed gratifying to know that the suc- 
cess of the original Condor Sleeper Plane led the way. 








News Briefs 
Notes From the Industry at Large 


Lockheed Sells Three In South 


Announcement has been made of the sale of three 
Lockheeds in the territory. Delta Airlines purchased a 
new Electra to be placed in service over their trans- 
southern route between Atlanta and Dallas next month. 
Continental Oil Company of Ponca City, Oklahoma, has 
purchased two six-passenger Lockheed “12’s” which are 
to be added to that company’s transportation facilities for 
executive travel. Special cabin appointments in_ the 
Conoco planes feature a comfortable couch, bridge table, 
reading lamps, radio and individual ash trays. Baggage 
compartments are provided in the nose and in the rear 
of the fuselage, behind the lavatory. The complete in- 
strument panel includes two-way radio, Kollsman com- 
pass, a Sperry gyro-horizon and directional gyro. 


Stearman Active 


Jigs have been checked and work is now rolling along 
rapidly on a second contract recently awarded the 
Stearman Aircraft Company for 40 military training 
planes for the LU. S. Army Air Corps, supplementing an 
original contract for 26 P. T.-13 type ships. 

Another order is from the Philippine Islands govern- 
ment for a total of six airplanes. Three will be of the 
76D1 expeditionary model as furnished recently to the 
Argentine government. The other three will be primary 
training ships powered by Lycoming engines and similar 
to three other ships delivered to the insular republic last 
spring. 

Mr. J. E. Schaefer, president, and Mac Short, chief 
engineer, recently made a trip to the West Coast to con- 
fer with officials of the Boeing Airplane Company of 
Seattle, parent company of Stearman. Before returning 
to Wichita, Schaefer spent some time visiting Canada 
and western aircraft factories. 


Bi-Motor Nears Completion 


The big all-metal Beech bi-motor monoplane is now 
nearing completion at the Wichita plant and it is ex- 
pected that flight tests will be made within thirty days, 
according to Walter Beech, president and general man- 
ager of the company. The first ship to come off the line 
will be powered with two Wright R-760-E-2 engines, de- 
veloping 700 h. p. at take-off and 420 h. p. for cruising 
at 11,500 feet. With this power the ship will have an 
estimated cruising speed of 185 m. p. h. at 11,500 feet 
and of 167 m. p. h. at sea level. With standard passenger 
arrangements carrying a total of six passengers and two 
pilots the range will be 500 miles. 

The initial airplane will be fitted as a club plane with 
many unique conveniences, including a couch, buffet, ra- 
dio, and even an electric razor. A full complement of in- 
struments will be provided with all latest aids to naviga- 
tion. The ship will have a retractable landing gear and 
tail wheel and controllable propellers for the Wright en- 
gines. Considerable attention has been paid to heating, 
ventilation and soundproofing. Large aileron type flaps 
will be provided which are electrically operated alonz 
with the landing gear retraction. 

The ship is being constructed with an eye to getting 
in and out of small fields and will be offered primarily 
for executive and feeder line use. Use of a molded 


curved glass windshield similar to that used on Beech 
bi-plane models will greatly enhance the appearance of 
the pilots’ section of the new airplane. 


Boeing To Build Huge Clippers 


According to a joint announcement of the Boeing Air- 
plane Company and Pan American Airways, six giant 
Boeing Clippers will be constructed, the first unit to be 
ready in the fall of 1937. 

The flying boats will have a gross weight of more 
than 82,000 pounds and will be capable of carrying 
more than sixty passengers, with sleeper accommodations 
for forty. Wingspread is to be 152 feet, length 109 feet, 
and overall height 28 feet. The project is now in the 
engineering stage. 

Embodying the most modern streamlining methods of 
design, the Boeing Clippers will be internally braced 
high-wing monoplanes, of all metal construction, riding 
the water during takeoff and landing on short stub-wing 
hydro stabilizers instead of conventional wing tip floats. 

An upper deck will house an elaborate control cabin, 
crew's quarters and baggage compartment, and a lower 
deck will contain luxurious day and night passenger 
accommodations, galley, lavatories and dressing rooms. 
Passage ways will be provided through the wings to the 
engine nacelles to permit inspection and servicing engines 
during flight. 


Douglas Model DF Tested 


The latest commercial development of the Douglas 
Aircraft Company, the new 32 passenger all metal Fly- 
ing Boat designated as the DF, as test flown on Septem- 
ber 24. Designed for long range trans-oceanic service, 
the DF carries 1620 gallons of gasoline which permits 
a non-stop full load cruising range of 1500 miles. A 
maximum cruising range of 3300 miles is possible with 
a 12 passenger load. A crew of four—pilot, co-pilot, 
navigator and stewardess, is provided for. 

Top speed is 185 miles per hour with cruising at 167 
miles per hour. The two engines develop 1000 horse- 
power each. Gross weight is 28,500 pounds. The wing 
span is 95 feet and the overall length 70 feet. 

According to H. H. Wetzel, vice-president and general 
manager of the Douglas Company, the Model DF was 
built for demonstration purposes to airlines in all parts 
of the world who may be interested in this type of craft. 


Two Shows Planned 


The second annual National Pacific Aircraft Show to 
be held at the Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, has 
been announced by the California Air Industries Asso- 
ciation through H. H. Wetzel, president. The show will 
run from March 13 to March 21, next year. The show 
committee has announced plans for a more comprehen- 
sive and elaborate show than the conspicuously success- 
ful event early this year. It is reported that substan- 
tial space commitments have been received from leading 
aircraft motor and accessory manufacturers. 

Plans for the National Aviation Show to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, January 28th-February 6th, 1937, 
are progressing rapidly, according to Sam Moore, pub- 
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licity director. “Since New York City has not had an 
Aviation Show since 1930, it is expected that unprece- 
dented support will meet the efforts of the New York 
City Aviator’s Post, American Legion, who are sponsor- 
ing the affair under the guidance of Gustave A. Parsons. 
Four floors of the Palace will be utilized. The first and 
second floors are assigned to transport and private air- 
craft, motors, instruments, etc., with the third and fourth 
floors devoted to the manifold products and services of 
domestic aviation. Educational features of strong pub- 
lic appeal will be strategically located on the upper 
floors to equalize attendance throughout. 


Foreign Orders For Menasco 


Additional orders for engines from foreign countries 
marked last month’s business for the Menasco Manufac- 
turing Company. An order from Japan was received 
through Okura & Company as well as a new order for 
engines from the Focke-Wulf company of Germany. 
These orders, together with additional domestic orders, 
bring the total unfilled orders on the books to more 
than $100,000, the highest figure in the history of the 
company. 

Engine production at the Menasco factory, now at the 
rate of fifteen engines per month, is to be increased to 
twenty-five per month, according to A. S. Menasco, 
president. 


American Buys More Flagships 
An order for five additional twenty-one passenger club 


type Flagships, representing an investment of $525,000, 
has been placed with the Douglas Aircraft Company by 





American Airlines. The order, which calls for delivery 
early next spring, will bring the total Flagships in Amer- 
ican Airlines’ operations to twenty-five. The complete 
fleet will include seventeen club planes and eight air 
sleepers. 


Preparations for Winter 


(Continued from Page 7) 





rubber overshoe breaks off any ice which might adhere to 
this point of the plane’s surface by a pulsating action, 
set up by a valve group installed in the plane. When 
the overshoes are removed in the Spring, the piping and 
other fittings are left installed in the plane’s structure. 
The valve group and the rubbers are the only units of 
the wing de-icer removed from the plane. 


The type rubber de-icer used on the fin and the sta- 
bilizer is of the same principle but does not contain the 
three built-in tubes because of the narrower surface on 
these parts. Instead, a single tube is located beneath the 
rubber coating in a scallop fashion, and provides suffi- 
cient creasing and ice breaking action for these narrower 
surface edges. 


The complete de-icing apparatus which is installed on 
each of the TWA skyliners represents a total weight of 
177 pounds. This includes all of the units and their 
connections as well as the three gallon tank for the oil 
slinger ring and the fluid it contains. But the added 
weight and expense is out compensated by far in the 
reliability in winter operations resulting from the in- 
stallation of these modern improvements to modern air- 
planes. 


10° po of c (silos 


Since 1926—the first year of Government registration of aircraft— Waco 
has had more airplanes in service than any other manufacturer. During 
the first eight months of 1936, 33 per cent more new Wacos were licensed 
than during the corresponding period last year! The consistently outstand- 
ing performance and dependability that have brought this widespread ac- 
ceptance to W aco, insure complete owner-satisfaction and high resale value. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Birmingham, Alabama 
By Earle Wheeler 


Jessie Stallings, local transport pilot and commercial 
operator at the airport here, is flying with the American 
Air Lines as co-pilot between Memphis and Newark. 

Seventeen men under supervision of T. R. Sells have 
been put to work on the WPA project at the Municipal 
Airport here. Repairs to the drainage system, sodding 
grass, and filling low places on the field are the first 
improvements to be made. More men will be added 
when construction of a new paved run-way and the build- 
ing repairs are started. 

The Auburn Aero Club, organized at the Alabama 
Polytechnic institute, at the beginning of this term has 
a membership of 25 students. AT: aylor Cub has been 
purchased and Jac : Flood, transport pilot, who received 
his flight training in Birmingham, is instructor for the 
club. Jimmie Brown, another Birmingham pilot, is as- 
sisting Flood at the Auburn-Opelika airport. Two co-eds 
are included in the club membership, and, according to 
Jimime Brown, who made a visit to the Municipal Air- 
port here recently, every member is an enthusiastic flier. 

Birmingham-Southern is the first college in the South 
to enroll a student that commutes regularly from home 
to college by air. George Mongol, transport pilot, who 
stays at the Municipal Airport, might be found most 


every morning getting the Taylor Cub ready for a flight 
across town to Roberts Field, that adjoins the college 
campus. 


Charles P. Knecht, assistant traffic manager for Delta 
Air Lines here, has been transferred to Monroe, La., as 
chief clerk of the traffic department. Birmingham is 
furnishing its share of young men to this fast-growing 
aviation business. And their continued absence from the 
Magic City is sufficient proof that they are making good 
on the jobs they have been selected to fill. 


William A. Daniel, member of the photographic sec- 
tion, One Hundred Sixth Observation Squadron here, has 
passed the required test and examinations at Maxwell 
Field and leaves Saturday for Randolph Field, Texas, to 
start his training as a pilot in the regular army. 


The Birmingham Aero Club held its monthly meeting 
and luncheon Thursday, Oct. 8, at the Tutwiler Hotel. 
Paul C. Vaughan, vice-president and credit manager of 
Loveman, Joseph and Loeb, was guest speaker. Julian 
Martin, club president, announced he is planning a 
series of talks by interesting speakers for the club and 
every member is urged to be present at the next regular 
meeting. 

T. F. Fortson, photographer, and H. C. King, pilot, are 
basing their Fairchilds at the Municipal Airport here 
while completing a government contract for aerial map- 
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ping of the 610 square miles of watershed and area that 
will be covered by water when Pickwick Dam is com- 
pleted at Guntersville. 


Camp Roosevelt, Florida 
By Maj. A. B. McMullen 


Construction of a two-place motorless airplane weigh- 
ing only 260 pounds was started in October by students 
in the three months Ground School course of the School 
of Adult Education of the General Extension Division of 
the University of Florida. The plane has been engi- 
neered by William C. Lazarus, aeronautical engineering 
graduate of Carnegie Institute of Technology, who is a 
member of the faculty of the school. 

The plane is of semi-mid wing construction with steel 
tube fuselage. It is designed for auto or airplane tow 
and is analyzed for a pull out speed of 203 miles per 
hour. The land speed is around 35 miles per hour ac- 
cording to calculations. There are 114 square feet of 
wing area. 

Several new features in low cost production are being 
experimented with in the research laboratory of the 
school where the plane is being constructed. 

The shore course in Aeronautics, the first of its type 
to be offered in Florida, opened at Camp Roosevelt on 
October 4, 1936. Six instructors, including licensed air- 
plane and glider pilots, and airplane mechanics are on the 
staff. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the time spent in the 
course by the students is devoted to practical experience 
in the shops and laboratories. Glider flight training is 
conducted at Taylor Field, Ocala, Fla., three miles dis- 
tance from the camp, where students will be given numer- 
ous opportunities to handle the controls of gliders li- 
censed by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

The motor laboratory is equipped with aircraft power 
plants ranging from the old war-time Curtiss OX-5 to the 
most modern designed Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines. 
Carburetors, magnetos and all other accessories for all 
types of engines are included in the laboratory set up. 

In the airplane laboratory modern fuselage and wing 
sections, together with several experimental types of air- 
craft constitute the equipment. 

The Research Department, in addition to having under 
construction the motorless airplane, is equipped with a 
20-foot water channel for testing wing and fuselage 
shapes, as well as other streamline shapes in profile. 

According to present plans the next full three months’ 
Ground School course will open on January 4, 1937, for 
a second group. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
By Al F. Davis 


Things have been “looking up” at the Army Hangar 
since they got the new BT-9 North American Trainer. 
Sounds like a swarm of hornets when she goes over full 
throttle. 

Jim Welsch is just back from Long Island, New York, 
where he’s been putting the new Aeronca Low Wing Sea- 


plane through the paces—plenty of class, according 
to Jim. 

George Wedekind, manager of Queen City Flying 
Service, puts on a big Air Show at Middletown, Ohio, 
on Sunday, October 11th. Trophies for the various events 
were furnished by the Aeronautical Corporation of 
America, Queen City Flying Service, Vermilya-Huffman 
and Standard Oil Company. Mr. Burbank of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company is giving a party for all Cincinnati 
pilots at the Hotel Gibson on Saturday, October 10th. 

Howard Mayes, who operates the Chesapeake Airport, 
Huntington, West Virginia, added a new Aeronca C-3 
Seaplane to his fleet of planes. His son, Howard, Jr., 
has the distinction of being the youngest transport pilot in 
America, having received his transport license on his 
eighteenth birthday. The Mayes are a flying family as he 
has a daughter who flies. Recently Howard, Jr., broke 
the world altitude record for light planes with an 
Aeronca by taking it to 20,500 feet. 

Russ Kirbert, of the Albatross Club, recently bought 
a Great Lakes Airplane to fly between Ohio State Uni- 
versity and his home in Cincinnati. 

Lloyd Struke, of Queen City Flying Service, just re- 
turned from Miami, Florida, where he and his bride 
spent three weeks vacation. 

Alfred Verville, former head of the Development Sec- 
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tion, stopped at Lunken Airport to visit R. E. Schlem- 
mer. Chief Engineer at Aeronca. 

Mr. Dee. Director of the All-American Air Show at 
Miami, was a visitor at the Aeronautical Corporation of 
America. He was returning from the West Coast Air 
Show and personally calling on all airplane manufac- 
turers. From the Aeronca factory he flew to Waco at 
Troy. Ohio. From all indications this All-American Show 


will set a new high for Air Shows. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 
By Harold E. Haggard 


Coffeyville was included on the itinerary of the Kan- 
sas Air Tour this year with 23 airplanes arriving here 
on the morning of October 4th from Pittsburgh, where 
an overnight stop was made. From here the ships flew 
to Arkansas City. Only one local ship was on the tour, 
an American Eagle flown by Lynn Berentz who was ac- 


companied by Richard Elsey and Dan Bryant. two new 
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student pilots. Stanley Walker is another student tak- 
ing time from Berentz. 

Of much interest locally is the announcement of the 
purchase of a Boeing 80-A by the Inman Brothers Flying 
Circus from Roscoe Turner. The big ship was purchased 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, and will be returned here when 
the Brothers come home for the winter early in Novem- 
ber. The Boeing is powered by three Hornets and is 
equipped with all the new instruments. Floyd Huff has 
recently been hired as advance man and mechanic for the 
outfit. 

Inspector Douglas on his last visit relicensed the 
Inland Sport of Stevens and Laher of Neodesha. The 
ship has been given a top overhaul and general inspec- 
tion by Berentz and his crew of expert mechanics. 

A Hanford Air Line Waco was in during the month on 
an inspection tour of weather disseminating facilities. 
Two other Wacos were also visitors, one flown by Tex 
LaGrone of Kansas City and the other flown by Johnny 
Armstrong, manager of Tulsa Commercial Airport. 
Another visitor was Howard Rough, who flies a Stinson 
for Gulf Oil Corporation. He spent the night here en 
route home from the National Air Races. 


Houston Municipal Airport 
By Jim Hooten 


Sales seem to be picking up a bit for Air Activities 
group. Paul Jackson is flying high and fast in the new 
red Fairchild “45” recently purchased by Strake Petro- 
leum, Inc. 

Dr. Goode of Dallas purchased an all yellow Fairchild 
Sport Trainer. 

Bryant Taylor has just returned from his first cross- 
country after purchasing a Porterfield Flyabout from 
Air Activities. 

Other orders pending should cause quite a showing of 
new airplanes this fall. 

Humble Oil joined the ever growing group of Lock- 
heed owners with the purchase of a “12.” Scott is out 
west to supervise special equipment installation. 

Dewey Stewart is proudly strutting about in his new 
Stinson (J. Ray McDermott ship). 

Interest among the students as well as the public is 
increasing in the Taylorcraft. We are told it won't be 
long now! 


Houston Main Street Airport 
By Emmett B. Cassady 


The hammer and saw are close competitors of the 
A-40’s, J5’s and Challengers around here when it comes 
to noise. The airport residence has been remodeled and 
construction is now under way on an administration 
building and parts and supplies warehouse. The Main 
Street Airport is progressing right along and visitors 
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can now be assured of food, drink and lodging nearby. 

The “Intrepid” Dick Buswell made a fast trip over to 
Shreveport, La., not so long ago and brought back a 
bride. We hadn’t been expecting that! But, we con- 
gratulate you, Buzz. This is also an invitation and all 
presents sent to the Main Street Airport will be delivered 
to the newlys. 

Student activities have shown a decided increase lately. 
Some of the pilots are mighty glad when night comes, 
especially on the week ends when the planes are in the 
air most of the day. Recent solos are: A. T. Poth, Her- 
bert deVilleneuve, Carl Morgan, Bill Burke, Jim Short, 
Jim Champion, J. T. Tapley and C. A. Levy. Mechanic 
Ellis Gotcher is soloing his one lunger around here. 
Something about his riding savors of a shin barking be- 
fore long. 

Quite a few of the Army pilots have been using the 
Main Street Airport recently. Our location makes a 
trip to town very convenient. We invite all visitors to the 
Rice University football games to visit with us. We are 
only a mile and a half from the stadium. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 
By Horta Jones 


The Evangeline Chapter of the National Aeronautic 
Association held its monthly meeting at St. Martinville, 
La., with Leo J. Bulliard as host to a delightful dinner 
following the meeting. 

Lt. Glynne M. Jones, president of the local chapter, 
presided during the meeting, and reviewed the activities 
of the association since its organization at Lafayette, La., 


a few months ago. Among the other speakers of the eve- 
ning were Col. J. Maxine Roy, Lt. R. E. Chaplin, A. M. 
Bujard and Mrs. Fanny Leopacher, all of Lafayette. 
Mayor Robert J. Guirard, Lester Montegut, Leo Bulliard, 
Marcel Bienvenue of St. Martinville. Harry Watson, J. 
J. Sutton of Lake Charles, and Dudley Avery of Avery 
Island. The next meeting will be held at Col. Roy’s pri- 
vate camp at Butte Lapin, the latter part of this month. 

Lt. Glynne Jones is busy making preparations for an 
air show to be held at Eunice, La., at the annual Tri- 
Parish fair the last of October. A large attendance is 
anticipated, 


Miami, Florida 
By Bert Shoemaker 


Officials of the Cuban tourist commission have notified 
R. V. Waters, general chairman of the ninth annual Miami 
All-American Air Maneuvers Committee, of formal accept- 
ance of plans outlined for the first Miami-Havana Inter- 
national Air Tour. Date for the event, which is expected 
to attract an entry list of 50 or more planes, has been set 
for December 13, the day following the close of the an- 
nual aviation classic. 

Official sanctions have been granted by the United 
States and Cuban governments for the race. Committees 
are being named in Havana and in Miami to complete 
arrangements and formulate rules to govern the race. 

Preliminary plans outlined at a conference attended by 
army, navy, marine and coast guard aviation officers, 
together with members of air maneuvers committees were 
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drawn to provide the maximum of safety for pilots and 
planes. 

Since announcement of the race in September, nation- 
wide interest has been aroused. The affair is open to all 
types of civilian planes flown by licensed pilots. Maxi- 
mum rated speed, as claimed by the plane manufacturers, 
will be used in handicapping entries. Planes with a 
speed of 75 miles per hour will be started from Miami 
far enough in advance of the fleeter multi-motored types, 
with a speed rating approximating 200 miles per hour, 
to give all entrants an even chance of victory. 

Cuban officials have announced that the first three 
pilots to cross the finish line at Havana, will be awarded 
solid gold air pilots wings and that all over contesting 
pilots finishing will be given replicas of these in Sterling 
silver. Advices from Havana indicate that the govern- 
ment airport at Camp Columbia, adjacent to Havana, 
will be selected as the finish point. 

Miami officials in charge of the technical end of the 
race plan to start the racers from municipal airport be- 
tween 10 a. m. and noon, Sunday, December 13, and to 
handicap the entries so as to bring them all over Moro 
Castle, at the entrance to Havana harbor, at 2 p. m. 

Coast guard cutters are being requested for use in 
patrolling the waters between Key West and a point mid- 
way to Havana, while the Cuban government is planning 
to furnish gunboats to furnish safeguards for the racers 
from this point to Havana. Pilots will be required to 
fly over various control points along the route through 
the Keys for identification and to insure their remaining 
on the proper course, officials stated. 

While in Havana pilots will be guests of the Cuban 
Tourist Commission and the City of Havana, together 
with invited aviation officials and newspaper representa- 
tives from the United States. 


Orlando, Florida 
By E. C. Nilson 


We have installed two 40-gallon portable fire — 
of the soda-acid type and one 60-gallon portable Foamite 
and eight hand-type extinguishers. The two 40’s are 
placed so that each may be easily and quickly moved to 
any point in our buildings; the hand outfits are hung at 
convenient points and the 60 Foamite at front of hangar 
so that same may be quickly towed to any point on the 
airport. 

In addition our City Fire Chief will hold “Fire-Drill” 
at this port once each month. Every person identified 
with the port, including operators, students, plane owners, 
etc., are required to be present and each to become famil- 
iar with locations and proper use of each piece of 
equipment. 

As an additional safety precaution a boat is installed 
on the lake which adjoins our airport. The oars and 
locks are kept at a convenient point in the add-building. 
Each person (locally) identified with the airport is re- 
quired to be familiar with location and use of these 
facilities. 

Plans are going ahead nicely for our All-Florida Air 
Progress and Eighth Anniversary Celebration of our air- 
port. 


Panama City, Florida 
By Gene Schwab 


In the fall of 1932 the present municipal airport was 
undergoing its initial development. The work was largely 
carried on through funds secured by Panama City Cham- 
ber of Commerce from the various branches of State and 
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Federal governments. The City Commission, acting as 
sponsors, erected a storm-proof hangar which will ac- 
commodate six average planes. Further developments 
will be a new administration building, extension of two 
run-ways from 200 to 300 feet in width, the building of 
a third run-way of 300 x 3000 feet and the erection of 
telephone and power lines to the field. This work should 
be completed before the new year and upon its comple- 
tion, Panama City may well boast of one of the finest 
airports for land and seaplane operations to be found 
in this section of the South. 


The operation of the municipal airport is at present 
under the supervision of the St. Andrew’s Bay Air Serv- 
ice, maintaining an up-to-date student instruction service 
and offering local and long-distance charter flying, aerial 
photography, storage facilities and sales service. Panama 
City not being on an established air route, the St. An- 
drew’s Bay Service offers a feeder service from this city 
to any nearby terminal of existing airlines. 


Panama City’s airport resembles in general lay-out 
that of the famous Shushan Airport in New Orleans as 
all sides, with the exception of one, are surrounded by 
water. The same ideal landing and take-off facilities 
exist here as do at the New Orleans field. Existing run- 
ways and the one now in process of construction will 
give the local airport run-ways in six different directions, 
unobstructed and thoroughly accessible. 

A new feature that will be completed early in 1937, 
will be a fresh and salt water fishing camp not over 
1500 feet from the airport. Upon its completion it will 
be possible for flyers to have the best fishing area in 
Florida at their wing tips. Air travelers soon find the 
airport at Panama City not only a convenient field but 
an amusement spot as well. 


San Antonio, Texas 
By Greg Moore 


The week of September 21st-27th was Air Progress 
week in San Antonio, and was very successful in pro- 
moting interest in aviation in general and in the improve- 
ments at Stinson Field in particular. On Saturday the 
N. A. A. gave a banquet honoring visiting flyers and 
aviation officials. It was a very swell affair, there being 
some two hundred guests. Attorney General McCraw 
acted as toastmaster. 


Sunday was dedication day at the field, and the morn- 
ing was given over to an inspection of the field and the 
new Administration Building. In the afternoon, despite 
adverse weather conditions, there were three flying 
events: a bomb dropping contest, a spot landing event, 
and something new in the way of a contest, “Quick up 
and Slow down.” The object of this was to climb to a 
thousand feet as rapidly as possible, close the throttle 
and take as long as possible in the glide to a precision 
landing. This event was won by Turner, flying one of 
United Aero’s Aeroncas. The spot landing was won by 
Donald Nichols, also flying an Aeronca. The bomb 
dropping was won by Bob Brown flying a Taylor Cub 
from Hangar Six. 

The official dedication ceremony was very impressive 
with the Honorable Dan Quill, postmaster, acting as 
master of ceremonies. A brief history of Stinson Field 
was outlined by the speaker, and also a history of air 
progress in San Antonio. Among the guests of note 
present were: Wm. McCraw, District Governor of Texas 
N. A. A., Mr. Rowe and Mr. Clark of the Department 
of Commerce, Mr. DeWeese of the Stinson Company, 
Capt. Wm. Winston of Pan American Airways, Roy Hard- 
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ing of The Texas Company, J. L. Wheeler of the Shell 
Company. Mr. and Mrs. Walbridge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey, Alva Sole, Chas. Beard, Douglas Wood and Wm. 
Salathe made up a party representing the Braniff Airways 
who flew down from Dallas in the Lockheed Electra, flown 
by Ray Schraeder. Mr. Fleming represented the TWA. 
The whole show was a huge success, and it was estimated 
that there were ten thousand spectators present. 

Hangar Six’s new Waco Ambulance Ship was flown 
from the Waco factory at Troy, Ohio, recently by Leland 
Long. This ship is the last word in flying ambulances, 
with a complete set of navigation instruments, and radio. 
Hangar Six is justly proud of their new ship. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
By Jack E. Myers 


General Malin Craig, chief of staff of the U. S. Army, 
and Major-General Frank M. Andrews, chief of the G. H. 
Q). air force, visited Barksdale Field a few weeks ago. 
They flew here from Maxwell Field, Alabama. After an 
inspection of the field, they took off for San Antonio, 
Texas, their next stop. 

Barksdale received two of the new type Northop attack 
planes when, a short while ago, Major L. C. Blackburn 
and Lt. F. E. Calhoun, of the Third Attack Group, flew 
them here from March Field, Cal. 

Cross country trips taken by the Barksdale birdmen 
include the flight a few days ago of eleven attack planes 
of the 90th Attack Squadron, under the command of 
Major E. M. Morris, to Fort Crockett, Galveston, Texas, 
for a six day period of gunnery and bombardment train- 
ing. Upon the return of these ships the 8th Squadron, 
under the command of Maj. Lester J. Maitland, repeated 
the maneuver. Sixteen planes of the 90th Squadron 
made a non-stop flight to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
where for three days they conducted maneuvers for stu- 
dents of the command and general staff of the Army. 

Major C. L. Chennault, former leader of “The Men 
of the Flying Trapeze,” has been transferred here from 
Maxwell Field. Those who witnessed the dedication of 
Hensley Field, near Dallas, Texas, will recall some of his 
daring stunts. 

From Municipal Airport, it is reported that a four- 
place Stinson cabin plane was purchased by George 
Dickson. 

Charles P. Christman, a local youth, has been granted 
a student pilot’s license. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
By Howard Barman 


The name of the Lambert Aircraft Corporation has 
been changed to the Monocoupe Corporation, according 
to a recent announcement by Clare W. Bunch, president 
of the concern. Originally the company was known as 
the Monocoupe Corporation. 

Airline passenger traffic in and out of Lambert-St. 
Louis Airport for the first seven months of 1936 shows 
an increase of 3842 over the comparative period of 1935. 
A total of 6151 passengers came in over the three air- 
lines and 6578 went out in the seven months up to July 
31 of this year. 

Wm. Larner, who was transferred to Chicago some 
time ago, is TWA station manager there. W. Erickson, 
formerly engaged in the same work in Chicago, is St. 
Louis station manager for TWA. 

Milton D. Girton, former manager of Lambert-St. 
Louis Airport, and who has been recently in New York 
City, is reported to have gone to Bradford, Pa., in his 
work as an inspector for the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
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He is engaged in factory inspection work. 

Maj. Gen. Sir James MacBrien, commissioner of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Toronto, Canada, made 
a stop in St. Louis for servicing of his plane at the Rob- 
ertson Airplane Service Company while enroute to the 
convention of police chiefs in Kansas City. C. G. Priestly 
was at the controls. 

Robert Kimball, former flight instructor of the Air- 
plane Sales Corporation at Lambert Field, is now a co- 
pilot for Pan American Airways. 

Clyde Brayton of the Brayton Airplane Sales Company 
recently covered 825 miles at a total cost of $6.38 in 
gasoline and oil in a new Taylor Cub flivverplane. He 
made the flight from Bradford, Pa., to St. Louis, using 
22 gallons of gasoline and 1% gallons of oil. Mr. 
Brayton renewed his Taylor Cub franchise as Missouri 
distributor. 

All of th hangars on Lambert Airport are occupied for 
the first time in several years. Seven are used by inde- 
pendent operators, two by military units and two by air- 
line companies. The Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company 
and the Lambert Aircraft Corporation also maintain large 
hangars at the field. 

American Air Lines shifted two of its flight schedules 
from Curtiss Airport, East St. Louis, IIL, to Lambert 
Field October 15. The two flights were changed to 
Curtiss in August. 


Texarkana, Arkansas 
By Jack Jackson 


Things are rapidly taking shape around the airport 
now with the new administration building almost com- 
pleted and the lighting of the field progressing rapidly 
with almost 4,000 feet of cable already laid. The hangar 
has just been painted a brilliant silver and shows up 
nicely from the air. A silver roof and a Texarkana and 
Gulf sign in orange on the roof will be the finishing 
touches, 

Two new ships are now in the hangar, bringing the 
total to eight at this port. There is still plenty of space 
left for transient planes. 

Mr. Ray Walsh, local pilot, recently returned from 
Syracuse, N. Y., with a J-5 TravelAir which he purchased 
there. He was accompanied by Henry Ray. 

Harold Bell has just purchased a J-5 TravelAir also. 
It was bought from Mr. Brawley of Longview, Texas. 
Bell plans to use the ship along with his Ryan for pas- 
senger hopping and cross country work. A thriving stu- 
dent business is carried on with the Cub, with three soloed 
and two new students added within the past two weeks. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
By Art Keil 


Palm Beach County’s new public airport, to be com- 
pleted and ready for commercial service in early Novem- 
ber, will be known as Morrison Field in tribute to the 
memory of Grace K. Morrison, late president of the 
Palm Beach Country Airport Association, who was killed 

C. P. Graddick, superintendent of the Division of Air 
Mail Service of the Post Office Department, recently an- 
nounced that he will attend the official opening and 
Eastern Air Lines officials state they will begin service 
as soon as the runways are ready for use. Work on the 
oiling contract is expected to be completed about Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Frederick G. Seelman, Palm Beach architect, whose 
firm contributed plans for the port, was elected president 
of the airport association, which numbers among its di- 
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maniiod. Adnantial 


Classified Rates: 5c per word. Minimum Charge $1.00.Classified Display: $5.00 per inch. Payable in Advance. 





AIRPLANES AND ENGINES FOR SALE 


1934 DELUX WACO CABIN Wright 250 h. p., radio, bank and turn, 
rate cf climb, landing lights, flares, ship recovered, beautiful finish, 
motor and prop majored. A real buy for cash. AIR ACTIVITIES INC., 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 











CURTISS JR. Completely rebuilt, recovered, motor modernized. Best 
possible condition. Bargain for quick sale. AIR ACTIVITIES INC., 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 


FOR SALE: AERONCA ‘33 model, 800 hours, only 85 hours since major. 
Excellent condition, $850.00. TravelAir, Challenger, excellent condition, 
$1250.00. TravelAir B-4000 J-6-5 Cracked, only $500.00. Marshall Flying 
Service, P. O. Box 134, Marshall, Texas. 








CURTISS WRIGHT SEDAN, steel prop, bank and turn, landing lights, 
Challenger engine just top overhaul, new battery. This four-place ship 
is a real buy for operator or private owner. AIR ACTIVITIES INC., 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Curtiss Jr. tail group, struts, ailerons and Szekeley parts. 
Russell Lobe Chute. Make offer. Box 946, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 





IF YOU NEED any J-5 parts, including propeller, write Buster Trimble. 
506 West Central, Fort Worth, Texas. Also selling excellent parts from 
dismantled six place J-5 Stinson. Good instruments, including Bank and 
Turn, Rate of Climb, Altimeter, Pioneer Compass, tachometers, oil 
pressure gauges, etc., sacrificed at give-away prices. 





PARACHUTES of all makes and types at popular prices. Good Irvin 
Seat Packs as low as $55. C. I. Merrell Parachute Service, 631 North 
Topeka, Wichita, Kansas. 
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PLANES WANTED 








HAVE IMMEDIATE need for large licensed ship to use in barnstorming 
operations. Must be in good condition, li d and r bly priced. 
Cash on acceptance. Box 1021, Southern Flight, Ledger Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 








FAIRCHILD 22 with new Gypsy engine, marvelous condition. 
TRAVEL AIR 4000, Challenger engine, Curtiss metal propeller, 
recovered year ago. 

MONOCOUPE 1936 demonstrator, like new. Wide fuselage, two 
doors, flaps, wheel pants, Lambert engine, metal prop. 

FOR SALE—Aeronca C-3 in excellent condition, 450 hours total, 
only 40 hours on engine since major overhaul. Bargain. 


AIR SALES, INC. 
Lyman Voelpel, Mgr. 


Hangar 4, Love Field Dallas, Texas 








FOR SALE: 


FAIRCHILD Model 24, Warner 145 h.p., only 58 hours since 
major overhaul, blind flying instruments, landing lights, 
flares, Two-Band RCA Radio, many other extras. Priced for 
quick sale. 


PORTERFIELD Demonstrator, Total time 8 hours, priced right. 


OX-5 Curtiss-Robin, good condition, a real bargain. 


WACO CABIN, 1933 Model, ship and motor recently over- 
hauled by Approved Repair Station. 


MONOCOUPE, 1935 Model, excellent condition. A real buy. 


WACO, 250 Wright. loaded with extras, two-way radio, one 
ef the best in the country. 


Above Planes Priced to Sell . . . Terms or Trade 


BENNETT AIRCRAFT, INC. 


Love Field Dallas, Texas 














POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED TRANSPORT PILOT, age 27, with A. & E. Mechanics 

License, desir2s combination flying and maintenance position that offers 

good future, oreferably in Southwest. Excellent references furnished on 

application. Eigit years varied experience with all types of equip- 

— — cr wire Box 1020, Southern Flight, Ledger Bidg., Fort 
orth, Texas. 








Announcement 
GRAND PRAIRIE AIRPORT 
(between Fort Worth and Dallas) 

Now Under New Management 
Storage rates $10 up; Gas, Oil and Service 
Student Training; Cross-Country Flights 
Everybody Welcome 


GRAND PRAIRIE AIRPORT 
Grand Prairie. Texas 














UNUSUALLY HIGH ALLOWANCE FOR YOUR OLD SHIP ON A NEW 
— AIR ACTIVITIES INC., MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, HOUSTON, 








FOR THE PRIVATE FLYER 


An Aircraft Radio 
TRANSMITTER 


Complete transmitter weighs less than 25 pounds 
and simple to operate. Works all weather and beam 
stations for 150 to 250 miles in day time and 300 to 400 
miles at night. It is one of the most compact and economical 
radio transmitters in cost and operation. Write or wire for 
further information. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO COMPANY 


Hangar 9 — Love Field — Dallas, Texas 








FOR SALE 


Two J-5 crankshafts and complete line of J-5 parts. 
Wasp K. E. valves, miked and tested with stretch 
gauge. 





— A BARGAIN - 


Brand new factory J-5 steel exhaust valve 
guides—$1.00 each. Only 65c each in lots of fifty 
or more. Better get "em while they last. 











FAST CHARTER SERVICE 
Anytime Anywhere 


We have added an all metal Wasp powered Lockheed 
Vega to our charter fleet. Complete airline equipment. 
including radio and instruments. Economical rates. 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fort Werth, Texas 
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WINNER 1930 
Laird Biplane - Pratt 
Wasp Jr 





‘ Whitney 


Engine Pilot: “Speed” 





WINNER 1931 

Gee-Bee Super-Sportster - Pratt & 
Whitney “Wasp” Engine. Pilot 
Lowell Bayles 


WINNER 1932 
Gee-Bee Super-Sportster - Pratt & 
Whitney “Hornet” Engine. Pilot 
James H. Doolittle 


























MICHEL DETROYAT! 


By setting a new record and 
taking the Thompson Trophy 
to France you have given 
international flavor and a 
new significance to the annu- 


al Thompson Trophy Race. 
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WINNER 1933 
Wedell-Williams Special - Pratt 
& Whitney “Wasp Jr.” Engine 
Pilot: James R. Wedell 















WINNER 1934 
Wedell-Williams Special - Pratt 
& Whitney “Hornet” Engine. Pilot 
Roscoe Turner 





WINNER 1935 


Howard Special - Pratt & Whitney 
“Wasp” Engine. Pilot: Harold 
Neumann 


hOmpson Products Inc. 
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